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RELATING TO THE NATURE OF TRUE WOR. 
SHIP. 

The nature of acceptable worship is set forth 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in a man- 
ner well adapted to the subject, viz: that it is to 
be performed in spirit and in truth. ‘The reason 
is given, “ Because God is a Spirit;’’ and there- 
fore, “they that worship him, must worship bim 
in spirit and in truth.” This is not the ceremo- 
nial, shadowy, and typical worship of the Jews; 
which, because of weakness, was dispensed to 
them until the better hope and more excellent 
worship of the Gospel dispensation was brought 
in; whereby man has a nearer access to the Di- 
vinity, and a better knowledge of himself. Here 
such a brightness of heavenly glory appears, as 
causes all signs, figures, and types to vanish 
away, and worship is to be performed in the 
truth and real substance of all that was typified 
and prefigured by the ceremonial law of Moses, 
the righteousness of that law being fulfilled in 
those who walk and worship in the spirit. 

The soul must bow in perfect sincerity, hum- 
ble prostration, and a deep inward sense of its 
frailty, want and unworthine’s; being at the same 
time deeply impressed with a lively sense of the 
Lord’s adorable greatness and goodness. From 
this sensibility renewed upon the mind by Him 
who is the sole object of worship, thanksgiving 
and praises ascend, for the multitude of his mer- 
cies received—and reverent prayer, either mental 
or vocal, according as the mind feels itself influ- 
enced or directed by the holy anointing, for the 
continuance of his gracious preservation in the 
way of righteousness, agreeably to Eph. vi. 18. 
Praying always with all supplication in the spirit,| 
and watching thereunto with all perseverance and 
supplication for all saints. 

It is clearly to be understood, by what our) 
Lord said to the woman of Samaria, that accept-| 
able worship is not confined to any particular! 
place, mode, form, or ceremony; which was a de-| 
ception mankind had generally fallen into and| 
greatly needed to be drawn from, being then, as 
well as now, apt to rest satisfied with exterior 
performances. Although some of these were dis-| 
pensed to the Jews in condescension, yet they 
were not even then substituted in the place of spi- 
ritual worship, nor at all acceptable without the 
bowing of the soul. But our Lord shows that the! 
outward worship was to be laid aside, and not to 
continue any longer in his glorious spiritual dis- 
pensation—a dangerous snare for man to please 
himself with and rest in. But it could hardly be 
expected that so great a mass of outward obser- 
vations could be all cast off at once; yet in the 
apostles’ days, the church was for the time) 
brought out of them, as appears by those few 
things laid upon the Gentiles. 
Christian church, so called, instead of leaving all| 


ibernacles, O Israel! 


as to life and power, and increased in ceremonies 
and outward observations, until she became as 
full of them as ever the Jewish church was. Then 
she got full possession of the outward court, 
having nothing to enjoy but her own inventions, 
and nothing to glory in but Babylon, which she 
had built instead of Sion, until her measure! 
should be filled up, and her determined overthrow 
take place. 


* * J * * 


Great, indeed, hath been the bounty of heaven 
to us as a people, both immediately, by the sola- 
cing influences and guidance of the holy Spirit to} 
all that would receive it, and also by the abundant) 
flowing of a truly evangelical ministry, raised up) 
and continued for the greatest part of this last 
hundred years. But now the Society is much 
stripped of a living skilful ministry; yet it is not, 
and I hope never will be, wholly destitute. ‘This, 
through the divine blessing, has been a means of 
our being gathered into and preserved a people! 
but many amongst us have leaned and depended 
thereupon; and therefore it may be, and I believe 
it is, consistent with divine Wisdom, to try how 
the Society will stand without so much outward 
help in that way; though, perhaps, more may be 
afforded in raising up a spirit for promoting sound 
discipline and good order, which will prove a 
blessed means of its preservation. And this must 
be proceeded in by the help and holy influences 
of the same Spirit, which furnishes the ministry. 
It looks as if the Lord was about to make his 
ple still more inward and spiritual, showing them 
plainly, that Gospel worship does not depend) * 
upon outward means. 


It is quite obvious that abundant preaching, 
praying, and singing, do not bring a great part of 
mankind any nearer to heaven, nor more ac- 
quainted with God and themselves, than they 
would be without it. So that it may be truly 
said, and indeed lamented, that they spend their 
money for that which is not bread, and bestow 
much labor without real profit to themselves.-— 
With respect to us, the ministry approved has 
abounded with heavenly bread, and refreshing 


istreams of living water have flowed through the 


conduits to the plantation of God; and although 
many have not improved thereby, yet some have 
grown and flourished. 


* * * * * 


An holy, awful, silent waiting before God, 
spiritual Israel’s abiding in their tent, where no 
divination nor enchantment can prevail against 
them. ‘This is exceedingly beautiful, reaching 
and convincing to all, whose spiritual eyes are in 
degree opened, as set forth Numb. xxiv. 5, 6, 7; 
How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! and thy ta- 
As the vallies are they 
spread forth, as gardens by the river side, as the 
trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted, 

and as cedar trees beside the waters. He shal! 
pour the water out of his buckets, and his seed 
shall be in many waters. Oh! what encourage- 
ment have the Lord’s chosen people, to abide 
faithful in that station whereim he hath placed 


them, whether in silence or speaking, in doing or 


\suffering, in prosperity or adversity. There is 
not the least occasion to be ashamed of silent 


But alas! the! |worship, unless we are so naked, as to be void of|seeing they can do without it. 


a right sense of what true worship is. ‘Then, in- 


and becoming purely spiritual, gradually decayed| deed, it is exceedingly contemptible, and cannot 


fail of rendering us more despicable in the eyes 
of mankind, than such are who have a form, or- 
namented with man’s curious invention and adorn- 
ing. ‘This state of insensibility to the nature of 
true worship in those who profess to be spiritually 
minded, is set forth by-our Lord under the meta- 
phor of ** Salt that hath lost its savor, which is 
thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under the feet of men.” Therefore 
all professors of spiritual worship should greatly 
fear being found in this dreadful state, of holding 
the form which Truth leads into without the life 
and power; if this is with them, it will raise them 


jabove contempt. 


In my travels for the promotion of ‘Pruth, which 
[ have been engaged in through most parts of our 
Society, | have seen and painfully felt much of 
this sorrowful idleness and insensibility, which has 
caused me many days and nights of mourning 
with sackcloth, as it were, underneath. I have 
seen that it proceeds from various causes, but 
principally from an over anxiousness in seeking 
afier earthly things, lawful in themselves, but the 
pursuit of which is idolatry when they have the 
chief place in the mind, and are made its princi- 
pal treasure; which they certainly are, when most 
delighted in and thought upon. Can it be sup- 
posed that idoleters can worship the true and liv- 
ing God, any otherwise than in a mere form ?— 
With such the several branches of our Christian 
coptennng are no othe rwise regarded than for out- 
ward decency’s sake, to keep up the form in the 


es 
Wight of mem, ‘There is a dead form and an in- 


sipid { fruitless bearing of our testimonies, which 
can never beget to God, though, perhaps, it may 
sometimes beget into the form. But this brings 
no increase to the Lord’s people, exeept of pain 
and distress. Visible disorders and immoral prac- 
tices in particulars have often wounded us, and 
hurt the cause of Truth, but not in such a dan- 
gerous manner; because, where sound judgment 
and the spirit of wholesome discipline have been 
preserved, these things have been judged and cast 
out of the camp. But the greatest wounds we 
have received have been in the house of our 
seeming friends, by their unsanctified endeavors 
to maintain our principles, or at least what they 
liked of them, worship, ministry, and discipline, in 
that form only, which the faithful have been, and 
now are, livingly led into. Anti-Christ has always 
made more havoc by transforming himself, than 
by direct violence and opposition. 


Let it be ever remembered what Paul saith; 
“For he is not a Jew which is one outwardly, 
neither is that circumcision which is outward in 
the flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, 
but of God.” None, | think, will deny but it 
would be equally true, if the word Christian was 
substituted in the room of the word Jew; if so, 
the form, appearance and character may be at- 
tained without the heart work. We read of some 
who had the form of godliness, yet denied the 
power, though, perhaps, not in words; for to me 
it appears the most emphatical denial of it, to live 
and act in the form without it; as this may seem 
by practice, which speaks louder than words, to 
declare to mankind there is no need of the power, 
Certain it is, 
those who inordinately love this world and the 
things of it, cannot have the power of godliness 
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aith the apostle, ‘* Love|and I was a child when he returned; but the les- | gradually produced. The kernel which lines the 


not the world, neither the things that are in the|sons of that day were enamelled on the heart of|interior of the shell yields, when fresh-picked, a 


world. 
the Father is not in him.’’ 


arrival at home was hailed as the arrival of some 


If any man love the world, the love of| childhood, and have defied the rust of years. His rich cream-like juice, used in various cookery; 


and when the nut is dry, yields an oil nearly equal 


Life of John Griffith. | conquering hero at the head of his army would be |to fresh olive oil, but which soon became rancid, 





For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD. 


There is a prevailing faith in our day that the 
human race is in a state of progress; that the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the human 
family is far in advance of the past. No doubt 
can be entertained of this truth, so far as it is ap- 
plicable to physical enjoyments; but as regards 
their advancement in purity of heart and life, in 
the essence of religion, in love for the Father and 
for one another, which is the perfection of holiness, 
I have to rank myself among those who were sub- 
ject to the Christian's reproach, ‘Oh ye of little 
faith.” I have e deep and irresistible conviction 
from the evidence around me, that the principles 
of the gospel, the principles of religion that 
George Fox and the kindred spirits of his time 
revived and rekindled, are gradually being ac- 
knowledged by large portions of the human fami- 
ly; but that they are adopted in practice, is far 
from being equally clear! Instead of reading el- 
oquent lessons from the wisdom of past greatness, 
or the virtues of departed gooduess—instead of 
acquiring humility, tenderness, and love, we hear 
of schisms in churches, violence and usurpations 
in states, war among nations, and slavery in all its 
fearful aspects. And these are but a few of the 
indications that this theory of man's iunprovement 
has to encounter. 


I greatly doubt whether there is an individual 
in this community, whose memory reaches back 
but one generation, who is unwilling to admit, 
that the man whose name stands at the head of 
this article was, in religious attainments, far in 
advance of most of the preachers of the gospel in 
this day. “ Know ye not that there is a prince 
anda great man fallen this day in Israel,’’ is a 
quotation that is doubtless applicable to several 
individuals since the day of his departure; but my 
mind has been led by the events I am about to 
relate, to compare him with living men who think 
they dignify the Christian ministry in this day by 
their increased intellectual improvement. Oh 
how my spirit would rejoice, my heart swell with 
gratitude to the I’ather, if he would raise up, in 
the exercise of his goodness ainong the bright, 
the talented, the intelligent young men of our So- 
ciety, such an example of purity, such a mingling 
of simplicity, humility, and fervent love! 
Thomas Scattergood was about departing on bis 
mission to E 
ing (now, alas, a place where the recollections 
that cling around the heart are scarcely recog- 
nized) to bid a Jong farewell to those to whom he 
had so long ministered! Of himself he scarcely 
spoke!—io the perils that surrounded those who 
in that day crossed the Atlantic, he hardly allu- 
ded; but the spirit of God was poured out pro- 
fusely; the deep feelings of the heart, the tender 
sympathies that knit his soul to those who were 
sorrowing, met with a ready utterance. He had 


been so often the messenger of glad tidings to the! 


bruised spirit,—he had labored so faithfully to 
bind up the wounds of the broken hearted,—that 


a separation was like cutting the strings that held) 


together the issues of life. ‘I'he stifled sobs, the 
audible throbbings of the heart, amid the stillness 


of that solemn hour, cannot soon be forgotten;| 


When! 


urope, he came to the North Meet.! 


ihailed by the crowd in these days of alleged im-| 
| provement; and when he attended bis succeeding | 
|meeting, the house was crowded. But he had} 
\litle original matter to communicate; his jour-| 
ineyings had not produced any new improvements; 
he called men to no new light; but he repeated | 
the 138th psalm from end to end, and the hardest 
‘hearts were melted. ‘The hearts of the people 
|were glad; aged men went into the gallery and 
ikissed him, and young men loved and venerated 
him. Ve 

10th month 20th, 1847. 

—_——__———+ 22 
EXTRACT. 

So pure were the moral sentiments of Wash. 
ington, that he never could look back upon the 
period of hostilities with any pleasure. An Italian 
nobleman, who visited him afler the peace, had 
often attempted in vain to turn the conversation 
to the events of the war. At length he thought 
he had found a favorable opportunity of effecting 
his purpose. They were riding together over 
the field of one of Washington's victories, where 
his conduct had been the subject of much re- 
mark; the Count said to him, * Your conduct, 
sir, in this action has been criticized.” Wash- 
ington made no reply, but clapped spurs to his 
horse, and rode rapidly ahead. After they had 
passed the field, he turned to the Italian and said, 
** Count , | have observed that you have 
several times wished me to speak of the war. It 
is a conversation which I always avoid. I rejoice 
at the establishment of the liberties of my coun- 
try. But the time of the struggle was a horrible 
period, in which the best men were compelled to 
do things from which humanity recoils.” 


b 





PRODUCTIONS AND CLIMATE OF INDIA. 


BY 8. HUTCHINGS. 


The principal production in the wet season is 
rice. In the dry season, tobacco, sugar cane, and 
various other grains, are cultivated. In some 
parts, indigo and eotton. Of esculent roots the 
yam is the principal, of which there are five or 
six species, a good substitute for the potato, 
which will not grow well except in the higher and 
colder regions. Arrow root of fine quality is pro- 
duced in many places. 


The Cocoanut tree grows every where, from 60 
to 80 feet high, and is very valuable. It is at- 
tached to the ground by a great many fibrous 
roots. Stem simple, without branches to the top, 
where are 20 or 30 feather-shaped leaves, 20 or 
25 feet long, and made fast to the trunk by a kind 
of fibrous net-work. ‘This is uséd for making 
sieves, and the leaves for covering houses. Young! 
leaves constantly shoot from the top of the tree, | 
and the lowest ones decay and fall, so that there 
are always 20 or 30 leaves on the tree. Trunk | 
thick at the base, and gradually decreases in di-| 
ameter. The stem scarcely ever rises perpendic- | 
ular. About the seventh year sheaths which con-! 
tain the blossom shoot out from below the lower) 
leaves; and when about a foot long the sheath! 
bursts, and in a few days the flower appears.— | 
This sheath falls off as the fruit expands. It is) 
used for fuel; and when dried and split, makes, 
good torches. ‘The external envelope of the nut! 


and fit only for light and for mechanical purposes. 
The shell of the nut makes cups, ladles, lamps, 
&c.; and from the husk enclosing it are made 
ropes and cordage, from the smallest twine to the 
largest cable. ‘The stem of the flower buds is cut 
before they are completely developed, and a sweet 
sap issues forth, called toddy by Europeans. An 
egthen vessel is placed under each stem, and 
every morning a toddy drawer climbs the tree, 
andempties the contents into a pot suspended to 
his girdle. One blossom yields a common tum- 
bler full in a day. . The toddy drawer can climb 
from fifiy to a hundred trees in a forenoon. The 
tree begifis to beam when eight or nine years old, 
and yields from th@ee to five hundred nuts in the 
season. 

The Palmyra grows 100 feet high, with a stem 
perfectly straight. ‘The wood, though fibrous like 
the former, is more compact, and will take a fine 
polish. Inside pity. It is used for building, but 
not furniture, ash cannot be sawed into planks. 
The leaves look like fans spread out. The fruit 
grows in ¢lusters at the top, among the leaves, 
nearly round, and covered with a thin purple 
membrane. When the fruit is first found, the 
seed shell is filled with a transparent substance 
which is viscous and elastic, like jelly, cool and 
agreeable to the taste. The fruit, on being 
pressed, yields a thick juice of a reddish yellow, 
and of a strong flavor, looking like boiled and 
strained pumpkin. ‘This is spread, half an inch 
thick, on mats and dried a few days in the sun, 
and stored for food. It keeps some months in 
this state, and is very nutritious, though to foreign- 
ers unpalatable. ‘The seeds are buried in heaps 
in the earth, and after a few weeks, are found to 
have shot out an esculent root, of the spindle 


class, of the size of a smal) parsnip, which also 
‘furnishes much nutriment, is dried, pulverized, 


and made into cakes, soup, &c. The sap of the 
tree is treated like that of the cocoanut. These 
two trees are put to a great variety of uses. The 
wood of the Palmyra furnishes stake and rafters 
for the houses, the leaves are used for thatch, 
fence, books, mats, baskets, &c. Rope as well 
as baskets and mats are made from the strong 
rind of the leaf, and the blossom and fruit supply 
the people with a large part of their food. It is 
supposed that the Palmyra furnishes means of 
subsistence to a fourth of the population. 

The Areca, another speeites of palm, is com- 
mon. It requires much water, grows 50 or 60 
feet high, perfectly straight, about 12 or 15 inches 
in circumference, and without branches to the 
top, where is a small and graceful tuft of feathery 
leaves, among which the blossoms and fruit are 
sheltered. Some branches contain 300 or 400 
nuts. ‘The nut appears in a soft shell, and resem- 
bles in appearance a large nutmeg. ‘The nuts are 
used as a necessary ingredient with the Cetel leaf, 
which is universally chewed by the Hindus, usual- 
ly with the addition of a little quick-lime. 

The Cetel leaf grows on a creeper supported 
by entwining itself around trees, or poles set for 
the purpose. The flowers of the Areca are car- 
ried as offerings to the temples, and the wood is 
used on wedding and festival occasions, and for 
laths in building houges and making fences. 

The Plantain is very common, and used as a 
fruit and vegetable. It grows on a stalk 15 or 20 


the very floor was wet with the tears of those|is green like that of a walnut, and fibrous, but) feet high, and sends out from the top leaves 6 feet 
who, like the disciples, surrounded the great|turns yellow as the fruit ripens. Under this outer long and 2 wide, with a stout rib through the mid- 


apostle when he went to suffer martyrdom at Je-| coat is the strong shell, which, when young, con- | dle. 


rusalem, sorrowing more than any thing lest they 
should see his face no more. I was then a child, 





‘sine from a half-pint to a pint of a pleasant-fla- 
vored and cool liquid, from which the kernel is! 


| 
‘ 


The fruit ripens in about a year after the 
sucker is planted, and new suckers shoot up while 
the fruit is ripening, which soon bear if the old 
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one is cut eves: The tree dies ate bearing|texture. It i is of a bright sallow, wih a very dark \ aeabad as to the coming season?’ naturally p pre- 
once. A single stalk yields about 150, each on |centre. isents itself to the mind, but still remains unan- 
an average weighing nearly balf a pound. Each The Castor Oil tree is abundant, and the oil|swered. What their instinctive knowledge is, and 
stalk requires a space of about six feet square, so| extensively used for light, medicine, cooking, and | whether they have any power of reflecting on the 
that an acre will produce more than 80, 000) to dress the hair. \phenomena by which they are surrounded, will 
pounds of plantains. There is a very great va-| The Pine Apple grows without much cultiva-|ever probably be a mystery to us; but we may 
riety, differing in size, flavor and texture, but all|tion, but it is not of a fine quality. Sometimes six trace in this, as in numberless other instances, the 
agreeable and wholesome. lee eight are sold for three cents. ‘care and wise arrangement of a superintending 
The Mango grows wild, and is widely diffused; Oranges, limes, citron, custard apples, shad-| Providence, by which creatures small and insig- 
over India. It is a very beautiful tree, resem-|docks, guavas, are common. Grapes are very nificant in the scale of creation are led to choose 
bling somewhat the walnut, and often very large, | fine. the climate most favorable to them, and to hasten 
extending its branches 30 or 40 feet fromthe) Of forest trees, there are the oak, teak, pine, towards another region just at the period when a 
trunk. ‘The fruit is nearly the size and shape of] fur, cedar, cypress, ebony, walnut, chesnut, yew, longer tarry in the one they inhabit would be fatal 
a goose egg. Its color, when ripe, is various,)acacia, rosewood, iron, satinwood, and many to their existence. 
even on the same tree, some being perfectly others. 
green, others of the bright yellow of the orange, ——+croo>—__—_ 
with one side red as crimson. Beneath the — THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 
is a pulp three-quarters of an inch thick, and | The migration of the feathered race has occu- 
the middle a large flat stone in shape lke an pied much attention, and afforded subject for 
almond. ‘The fruit is richly favored, and much many interesting inquiries, from a very early pe- 
liked by foreigners. It is often picked before | riod. Nor is the topic exhausted; numerous im-| 
ripe, and pickled, preserved, or used for souring | portant facts still remain unexplained; and a vast 
curry. _ |field for observation still presents itself to scien- 
The Jack is botanically a species of bread fruit, | tific research. 
though the fruit is wholly unlike that of the Bread) Birds migrate northwards and southwards; so| Most birds perform their migrations during the 
fruit tree. It is a large tree, abounds in North) that there is in our latitudes at least a periodical night; but there are some that travel only by day, 
Ceylon, and yields a large amount of fruit in iS) ebb and tide of spring and winter visitors. ‘lhe|and others that stop not either by night or by day. 
sessun. The fruit grows from the trunk, very) former gradually work their way, as the season Among the first are the owl, black-bird, &c., and 
large, sometimes two and a half feet long and advances, from the warm regions of the south, a great number of aquatic birds; among those 
three and a half feet round. It has thick green! where they have enjoyed food and sunshine, and that travel by day, are the crow, pie, titmouse, 
rind covered with points like those on the skin Of arrive here to cheer us with their songs, and make | wren, woodpecker, chaffinch, goldfinch, swallow, 
a pine apple. Within are numerous kernels like our summer months still more delightful. ‘The lark, and some others; and of those which do not 
large beans enclosed in a yellow pulp, of the jatter, being inhabitants of the artic circle, and intermit their flight are the wag-tail, heron, yel- 
shape and size of a large plum, which is the part) finding in the forests and morasses of that region low-hammer, stork, crane, plover, swan, and wild 
eaten. It is very luscious, and supplies much 4 sufficient supply of food in summer, are only|goose. ‘These choose a bright moonlight season 
cheap food. ‘The kernels are often roasted and) jed to quit their homes when the early winter be- in which to set out on their journey. 
eaten as nuts, or boiled either as vegetables, or gins to bind up the lakes and surface of the earth,; The flight of birds has been estimated from fifty 
in a kind of thick soup, called cool. The wood, of ang to deprive them of their sustenance. It is toa hundred and fifty miles an hour, though some 
the color nearly of mahogany, close-grained, and then that they seek our milder shores; and, ac- heavy birds scarcely exceed thirty miles an hour. 
capable of taking a fine polish, is used for furui- cordingly, at the season when our summer visit- !ishop Stanley mentions, in his ‘Familiar History 
ture. . y ants are leaving us to proceed on their journey of Birds,’ an easy way by which the flight of birds 
The Tamarind, a very large and beautiful tree,| southwards, these songless inhabitants of the north may be determined with tolerable accuracy. Sup- 
is common in Ceylon. ‘The fruit hangs in pods arrive to take their places, and to feed on such| posing any bird—a partridge for instance—should 
like beans from all the branches, and is used a3| winter fruits and berries, and such insects and rise from the middle of the stubble, and fly a 
an acid in curries, as well as for medicine. The aquatic plants, as are denied to their own inhos-|straight line over a hedge, all the observer has to 
wood is exceeding hard. : pitable climate. ‘These visitors, though mute, are|do is to note by the seconds’ hand of a watch the 
The Margosa is a large tree, and highly orna-| of no mean value; for many of them are esteemed | number of seconds between the bird’s rising and 
mental, both in the delicacy and fragrance of its as delicate food; and, in consequence, the red- that of its topping the hedye; and then ascertain 
flowers, and in the elegant finish and graceful wing, fieldfare, woodcock, snipe, widgeon, &c.,|the distance between the point from whence it 
clustering of its leaves. It bears a small fruit of are wont to receive homage and admiration from|rose and the hedge, by stepping and counting the 
little value, enclosing a bitter nut that yields an| those who could listen to the sweet warblings of number of paces; when, supposing each pace to 
oil used for lamps and medicinal preparations.—| the nightingale or the tender cooings of the turtle-|be a yard, we have a common rule of three sum. 
‘The wood is very hard, and used for boards, tim-| dove with perfect indifference. Thus, if a partridge in three seconds flies one hun- 
bers, and coarse furniture. | ‘The visits of these birds, as well as of those|dred yards, how many yards will it fly in 3600 
‘The Banian is a very singular tree. It sends! from the south, depend greatly on the state of the seconds, or one hour? _ 
down rope-like shoots frons its lower limbs, which weather, which appears to hasten or retard their) Another method of ascertaining the flight of 
take root, and become additional stems to the Pa-| flight as the season may be. ‘Thus, we ofien find! birds is by carrier-pigeons. ‘The same author 
rent tree. ‘Three or four acres are sometimes! that a few of our summer birds leave the main tells us of a recent instance, in which fifty-six of 
covered by one tree, which will shelter 6000 or) body, and arrive sooner than the rest, while the these birds were brought over from Holland, and 
7000 persons. It is good for nothing but shade. | others have been kept back by a sudden return set at liberty in London. They were turned out 
Wallace thus describes one in Guzerat:—“ More! of unfavorable weather, according to the adage,|at half-past four o'clock in ihe morning, and all 
than five regiments might be accommodated ‘One swallow does not make a summer.’ It is a| reached their dove-cots at home by noon; but 
under the delightful shade of its canopy, impervi-! singular fact, that the early comers are male birds, one favorite pigeon, called * Napoleon,’ arrived 
ous to the hottest beams of the sun. It is about arriving, as it would seem, in search of a fit spot| about a quarter before ten o'clock, having per- 
2000 feet in circumference round the principal tg which to introduce their mates. ‘The bird-|formed the distance of three hundred miles at the 
stems; the overhanging branches not yet struck’ catchers are aware of this, and prepare their traps rate of above fifty miles an hour, supposing he lost 
down cover a much larger — The chief accordingly, so that nightingales and other sing-|not a moment and proceeded in a straight line; 
trunks of this tree amount to 350,—the smaller ing birds are often snared on their first arrival, but, as they usually wheel about in the air for 
stems, formed into strong supporters, are More and spend the short remainder of their lives in some time before ‘they start, the first bird must 
than 5000.”’ Milton thus describes the banian: captivity. Many birds return not only to the|have flown, most likely, at a still quicker rate. 


‘ Where the northern ocean, in vast whirls, 





Boils round the naked melancholy isles 

Of furthest Thule, and the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides, 

Who can account what transmigrations there 


> 


Are annual made? what nations come and go? 
And how the living clouds on clouds arise ? 
Infinite wings! till all the plume-dark air 


And rude resounding shore are one wild cry.’ 


“ Branching so broad and long that in the ground 'Same country, but to the very spot they left in the, It is probable that most birds perform their 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow preceding season, a fact which has been ascer-| journey to distant countries by stages of a few 
About the mother tree; a piller’d shade |tained by catching and marking some of them,'hours’ flight, resting and recruiting their strength 


while other birds do not confine themselves to a|in convenient situations. We need not suppose 
| particular country, but range from one to another, them often to cross the wide expanse of the ocean, 
It is believed to be the abode of evil spirits, and is| as circumstances may dictate, ‘but take it at its narrowest portions, as the chan- 
worshipped, temples being often built under it. | It has been observed that migratory birds do|nel between France and England, the Mediter- 

The Tulip tree is common in Jaffna. and used|not leave their summer abode, unless the winter|ranean, &c., and so pursuing their way across 
for shade, ornament, and hedges. The flower |i is one of unusual severity. ‘This fact is surprising, the continent. Their power of remaining on the 
reseinbles a single holly-hock in size, shape, and|and the question, ‘By what means is the bird in-| wing does not excite so much surprise as do the 


High over arched and echoing walks between.” 
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motives which lead them to undertake dau die. 
tant flights, and the instinct which guides them so 
unerringly in their aerial course; for, though we 
have named the deficiency of food as one of the 
probable causes of migration, this does not apply 
im many cases; and we are more and more at a 
loss to account for the facts relating to several 
species of the feathered race. 

Of all migrating birds the cranes may perhaps 
be considered the must remarkable. ‘They seem 
to be endowed with foresight, and have every ap- 
pearance of consultation and regular preparation 
for the time of their departure. ‘hey utter pecu- 
liar cries several days befure, and assemble with 
much noise and bustle. They then form them- 
selves into two lines, making an angle, at the vor- 
tex of which one of their number, who is looked 
upon as the general director of their proceedings, 
takes his place. ‘The office of the leader seems 
to be to exercise authority and issue orders to the 
whole party, to guide them in inclement weather 
in their circling flight, to give the signal for their 
descent, feeding, &c. Piercing cries are heard, 
as if commanding and answering to the command. 
If the leader grows tired, his place is taken by 
the bird next him, while he retires to the end of 
the line; and thus their orderly flight is accom- 
plished. 


Where the Rhine loses his majestic force 

In Belgian plains, won from the raging deep 

By diligence amazing, and the strong 
Unconquerable hand of Liberty, 

The stork-assembly meets, for many a day, 
Consulting deep and various, ere they take 

Their arduous voyage through the liquid sky, 
And now their route designed, their leaders chose, 
Their tribes adjusted, cleaned their vigorous wings, 
And many a circle, many a short essay, 

Wheeled round and round, in congregation full, 
The figured flight ascends, and, riding high 

The aerial billows, mixes with the clouds. 


In order that birds may fly with ease and con- 
tinue long on the wing, they must fly against the 
wind; and patiently do they wait for a favorable 
time in this respect. ‘The sudden change of the 

wind will sometimes cause numbers of quails,| 
which are heavy in their flight, to be drowned in 
crossing the Mediterranean sea. Yet there are 
certain seafaring birds so wonderfully endowed as) 
to remain almost continually on the wing, and| 
which are often found at the distance of more| 
than a thousand miles from land. The gigantic} 
albatross is one of these, with its enormous ex-| 
panse of wing, measuring fourteen feet, or even| 
more from tip to tip. But the bird which sur- 
passes all others in its power of flight is the 
frigate-bird, which seldom visits the land except! 
at the breeding season, and is never seen to swim| 
or rest upon the waters. With such an instance 
of adaptation to the regions of the air, we need 
no longer wonder at the power by which our| 
birds are enabled to remain so long on the wing 
as to perforin their periodical migrations to other 
lands. | 

It has been observed that the least willow-wren| 
and the stone-curlew generally appear amongst 
us during the last week in March; while the fol- 
lowing birds are not often with us till from about 
the 14th to the 20th of April: the nightingale, 
black-cap, chimney-swallow, red-start, yellow wil-| 
low-wren, grasshopper, lark, martlet and pied fly- 
catcher. At the end of April and the beginning 
of May are seen the lesser red sparrow, cuckoo, 
sand martin, great willow wren, spotted fly- 
catcher, black martin, and landrail; while about 
the middle of May, the swift and the goat-sucker, 
or fern-owl, usually jom the throng. 

The subject of migration is one of so much in- 
terest that we would gladly engage some of our 





cenean as far as mdnatiedhhes to notice the time 
of arrival, the rapidity of flight, and other circum- 
stances connected with our migratory birds, so 
that from continued observation in various quar- 
ters, we may gain as much knowledge as possible 
of this beautiful and wonderful part of the econo- 
my of nature. 


*Ye tell a tale of the beautiful earth, 

Birds that o’ersweep it in power and mirth; 

Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 

Ye have a guide; and shall we despair? 

Ye over desert and deep have passed : 

So shall we reach one bright home at last.’ 
Chronicles of the Season. 


———_ + ree 


There is no readier way for a man to bring his 
own worth into question, than by endeavoring to 
detract from the worth of other men.— Tillotson. 


rr 


THE POOR. 

They are the poor, who, rich in gold, 
Confiding in that faithless store, 
Or tremble for the wealth they hold, 

Or thirst for more— 


Whose hands are fetter’d by its touch, 
Whose lips no generous duty plead! 
Go, mourn their poverty, for such 
Are poor, indeed! 


THE RICH. 
They are the rich whose treasure lies 
In hearts, not hands—in heaven, not here; 
Whose ways are mark’d by pity’s sigh, 
And mercy’s tear. 


SPEAK KINDLY.—By Sornia Wensrter. 
Selected from the Saturday Evening Post by L. F. 


Speak kindly! speak kindly! ye know not the power 
Of a soft and gentle word, 
As its tones in a sad and troubled hour, 
By the weury heart is heard, 
Ye know not how often it falls to bless 
The stranger amid his weariness, 
How many a blessing is round thee thrown 
By the magic spell of a soft low tone— 
Speak kindly then, kindly; there’s nothing lost 
By gentle words—to the heart and ear 
Of the sad and lonely they ’re dear, how dear— 


And they nothing cost. 


Speak kindly to childhood. Oh! 
A cloud o’er life’s early sky ; 


do not fling 


But cherish it well—a holy thing 
Is the heart in its purity. 
Enough of sorrow the cold world hath, 
Enough of care in its later path ; 
And ye do a wrong if ye seek to throw 
O’er the fresh young spirit a shade of woe. 
Speak kindly then, kindly ; there’s nothing lost 
By gentle words—to the heart and ear 
Of joyous childhood they 're dear, how dear— 
And they nothing cost. 


Speak kindly to age—a weary way 
Is the rough and toilsome road of life, 
And one by one its joys decay ; 

And its hopes go out ’mid its lengthened strife. 
Oh! how often the word that is kindly spoken 
Will bind up the heart that is well nigh broken ; 
Then pass not the feeble and aged one 
With a careless air and a slight cold tone: 

But kindly, speak kindly—there’s nothing lost 

By gentle words—to the heart and ear 

Of the care-worn and weary they 're dear, how dear— 
And they nothing cost. 


Speak | kindly to nie oe are bnalepan and ‘cold, 
Ye know not the thoughts that are dwelling there; 
Ye know not the feelings that struggle untold— 
Oh, every heart hath its burden of care, 
And the curl of the lip, and the scorn of the eye, 
Are often a bitter mockery, 
When a bursting heart its grief would hide 
From the eye of the world *neath a veil of pride. 
Speak kindly then, kindly; there’s nothing lost 
By gentle words—to the heart and ear 
Of the proud and haughty they ’re oflen dear— 
And they nothing cost. 


Speak kindly ever—oh, cherish well 
The light of a gentle tone; 
It will fling round thy pathway a magic spell, 
| A charm that is all its own. 
But see that it spring from a gentle heart, 
That it need not the hollow aid of art; 


| Let it gush in its joyous purity, 
e From its home in the heart all glad and free. 
| 


Speak kindly then, kindly; there’s nothing lost 

By gentle werds—to the heart and ear 

Of all who nar them they ’re dear, how dear— 
And they nothing cost. 
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PHILADEL ‘PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1847. 


In the present number we close our extracts 
from Bennett’s Six Weeks in Ireland by the pub- 
lication of his concluding chapter, to which we 
would particularly invite the attention of our 
joensen as coutaining the observations of an in- 
‘telligent observer who has been actuated by a 
isense of duty to visit, and, as far as opportunity 
joffered, relieve the distresses of that unhappy 
|country. 
| We are among the last that would withhold 
|bread from a starving people; and believe that the 
seasonable supplies which have been forwarded 
from this side of the Atlantic, while they have fed 
the hungry of another land, caused the 


hearts of many of the donors to experience, that 


have 


‘it is more blessed to give than receive.”’ 

But there is little doubt that famine and pesti- 
jlence will again visit Ireland; and while benevo- 
ilently engaged in relieving it, we should not shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the same causes are still 
|in operation that produced these disastrous results. 
‘It is not the occasional failure of a potato crop, 
lor of any other staple artiele of food, that produ- 
ices the state of things we deplore, but it is the 
\oppressive system which grinds to the earth her 
laboring population, exacts their toil almost with- 
lout compensation, and compels them to exertion 
beyond their strength to sustain an existence 
‘which is almost destitute of social and intellectual 
/enjoyment., 
| And why all this oppression? ‘To support a 
monied aristocracy and a corrupt hierarchy in 
‘idleness and extravagance. 

The system pursued towards Ireland appears 
‘to us little, if any, better than American slavery; 
| which deprives one-sixth of the population of the 
fruit of their toil, and paralyzes the energies not 
ol of the sections in which it exists, but affects 
\the prosperity of the whole throughout the length 
jand breadth of our land. 
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As soon may we expect to put an end to| from year to year are to offer up their chanting thanksgiv-_| CALIFORNIAN HOUSES. 
s er hese of a few claves|" © for our “abundant harvest,” and to fling us certain} . oe 
American slavery by the purchase of a few slaves) —sainbs and crusts of it for charity. Now, if any church-| Externally, the habitations have a cheerless as- 


from their taskmasters, as to put an end to the! going Englishman will hearken to us,—if we may be sup-| pect, in consequence of the paucity of windows, 
| posed, in any degree, to speak for our ; ic ; jlass i 
sufferings and starvation of Ireland by the sup-|P0%e% ' any degree, to speak for our countrymen, we put which are almost unattainable luxuries. Glass is 


up our petition thus:—Keep your alms, ye canting robbers;| »ondered rui : : 
. aa a8 red ruinously dea the exorbitant duti 
plies of food which we may be able from time to} button your pockets upon the Irish plunder that is in them, | 7 doar hy - 


: to send and let the begging-box pass on. Neither as loans, nor as while parchment, surely a better substitute than 

time to's Fa tok ee ede : 7 | alms, will we take that which is our own. We spit upon) 4 cubic yard of adobes, is clearly inadmissible in 

At every periodic visitation of this kind, the} the benevolence that robs us of a pound, and flings back a| California, on account of the trouble of its prepa- 

mass sink deeper than before in degradation and’ onranine regal now, if you will—these will) ration; and, to increase the expense, carpenters 

: : ibe y anks !— Nation. ‘ a . : . 

misery; the energies of the whole people are par-| os jare equally extravagant and saucy, charging three 

British Anti-State Church Society.--A meeting has been|dollars for such a day’s work as one is likely to 

' / | lately held in London, at which Dr. Thomas Price presided.| get from fellows that will not labor more than 

ment, are lying comparatively waste; and in many | There were one thousand persons present. The meeting | bree days in the week. After all, perhaps the 

damm the benom of denteurtion ié weeeni op| Was addressed by several clergymen; and one of the speak-| Celiforni: melt} aol “lio 

section 28 s } Is Sweeping over)... expressed his belief, that two more Parliaments, lasting | “# lornians do not feel t e privation of light to 

her fair territory. their natural term, would be sufficient for carrying the ob-|be an evil. While it certainly makes the rooms 
| . ot ome . e : . . : 

jects of the Association. The subject had taken a deep and) cvoler, it cannot, by any possibility, interfere with 


: , 
the occupations of those who do nothing; and 


f |lasting hold on popular sympathies—common sense esti-| 

of her rulers, and of her landlords, must be! mated it rightly—and the time would soon come when the | has 

hearts . » must be ee te oer. |even for the purposes of ventilation, windows are 
‘Church no longer. ‘The establishment was doomed—no.| hardly needed, inasmuch as the bedding, the only 


| people of this country would bear the thraldom of a State 

antry as immortal beings, and learn to be satisfied|thing could save it. The reason, the common sense, the| thing that requires fresh air, is daily exposed to 
without indulging in the expensive luxuries of life. feeling of justice, the religion of the 19th cemuury, all de-/the sun and wind. Among the Californian house- 
eo ; clared in the face of Heaven that it was a monstrous wrong, | wives the bed is quite a show, enjoying, as it 

When this comes to be the case, an enlightened | and should not be. The thing would and must be done,—| , he full | gs f ° W . le _ 
legislation will take the place of the present nar-|2"4 it was their duty, as Christians, to see that it be done| “© Be hee DERE Of CONNER. ame tae ofner 
— in the spirit of the Gospel. As a money question it would| furniture consists of a deal-table, and some badly- 
row policy, new energy will be infused into the interest the whole community, for the revenues of the| made chairs, with probably a Dutch clock and an 


people, and a better state of things may yet dawn|< hurch were now from ten to eleven millions a year; and| oj} looking glass, the bed ostentatiously challenges 


|such a sum, if applied to civil purposes, instead of keeping | 


alyzed; the lands, which are capable of improve-| 





Before any radical change can be effected, the 


softened; they must be willing to regard the ten- 


upon afflicted Ireland. up a sort of ecclesiastical militia and police throughout the acanration, with Ms snowy sheets fringed with 
Sa ie ee |country, would enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer to} lace, its pile of soft pillars covered with the finest 
relieve the people from an immense amount of taxation. linen or the richest satin, and its well-arranged 


The following letter was received from the a laine eaitia af 3): : 
“ Since the beginning of the present year, 586 peresite| 7ePer? of costly and tasteful curtains. Still, not 


Committee in Dublin, acknowledging the receipt: ; a ; 'withstanding the washings and the airings, this 
have been granted for new buildings, alterations, and re-| 


Ww *riends is citv:|__: a 2 a i bed i hited sepulchre, concealing in th 
of the balance forwarded by Friends of this CItY;| pairs, within the limits of the City of Philadelphia, el io bat-a whited sepulchye, eoncenting: ie the 


‘ stilentiz attress ; yreg- 
which we have been requested to publish, as mat-|38 more than last season at the same date. | interior . pestitent al . ook mattress, the Map reg 
| jnable strongho!d of millions of las pulgas. 


’ . | Ninety-seven interments took place within the City and! Sir George Simpson. 
the labors of our Committee: — | Liberties of Philadelphia for one week, ending on the 13th | 


Central Relief Committee of the Society of Friends, | instant. 


ter of information, particularly as it terminates’ 


-—_—_———+ +e »—___ — 


43 Fleet Street, Dublin, ‘ F . 
lst of 10th eae 1847. Four police officers in Moyamensing have been convict- 


Grorce M. Justice, Philadelphia: ed by an alderman of the district, of conspiring to extort 


Bones of the Mammoth on the Mountains of 
Virginia.—A_ correspondent of the New York 
f ae eliead : : or Journal of Commerce, writes from the South- 

i. , money irom ; 3 B | . . ere 4 oi 
Respected Friend,—W e have to acknowledge! —_ petty ollenders against the law by charging western mountains of \ irginia under date of 7th 


. .© \jthem with offences tl yer commi i ing . ~ 
the receipt of thy letter of the 8th ult., (bearing| ” digeenn eee Me ime pitted, and liberating) yj¢_, among other things, as follows: 


aleo the signatures of thy colleagues, ) enclosing 3 | them on the payment of a bribe. The judge before whom | 1 deans Attest etimatetieniineMabeaiiaie 
bill of exchange on Richardson 7 Brothers. & Co | they were tried has refused to take bail, and they are now} ’ 7 F ayps a 
4 2 vite s ‘ Sy s 


; iti lands last evening, with three mammoth jaw teeth 
> . - jin prison awaltl e : © , =? J ’ 
Belfast, for £4 9s. 6d., the remaining balance in|'™ P™!S0 *waiting sentence 


; / ; cal the largest six inches along the face, and roots six 
your hands of the funds appropriated to the relief inches, all belonging to the under jaw, and the 
of the destitute Irish, and for which we tender CLOTHING FOR THE YOUNG. | outer side of a tusk, probably five feet long, which 

- ‘ ‘ . : « 4 , . é >? 
you our grateful acknowledgments. | Are the little * Highlanders” whom we meet j, quite broken up. In 400 acres of flats at Salt- 

Joseph Bewley, (who is now from home,) in| during three out of the four quarters of the year yijje, | suppose there may be parts of skeletons 
his letter to thee of the 18th of 8th month, went/under the guardianship of their nursery maids, of 1000 mammoths. Of 12 pits dug, bones were 
very fully into our present and future prospects; |dawdling about the streets in our public walks or, fund in six. The bones referred to above were 
and we do not think that on the present occasion| squares, properly protected from the cold? Are|;9 feet under the surface. Usually the bones 
we can give any further intelligence respecting the fantastically-attired children whom we se€\are 12 {o 18 feet below the present surface of 
them: but we may add, that we appreciate very)“ taking an airing” in carriages in our parks,| the ground.’’ The ‘flat,’ mentioned by the cor- 

4 as . . j . = : . iC . C , 2 
highly your past exertions on behalf of our suffer-| sufficiently and properly clad? If these questions respondent, lies between Church and Walker's 


ee 


ing countrymen. lcan be truly answered in the affirmative, then, | mountains, and is 1782 feet above the level of the 
We remain respectfully, and then only, my remarks are needless. ‘There| jeean, 
or Joseph Bewley and self, Secretaries, j|can enter into the parent mind no more baneful ieee ee eee 
JonaTHAN Pim.|idea than that of rendering children * hardy” by) ; 
cimrasanetnscsillpege i qubeenscibaibae lexposing them unnecessarily to cold, and by clo-| Professor Liebig, of Goren has recently 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. thing them inefficiently. 1 have known instances! ritten a letter to Professor Silliman, a portion 


‘wherein parents, acting on this principle, have| of which is taken up with examining the relative 

It is stated that the cholera continues to make fearful failed entirely in rearing their offspring. Does| advantages of boiling and roasting meat. As this 
ravages in Russia. At the last accounts it was raging|Mature treat her progeny thus? Does she not, | ‘8 a subject that comes home to the mouths and 
within fifty leagues of Moscow: and in the province of As- first of all, insure the birth of her young only at a stomachs of all classes, we subjoin a short ex- 
trachan, containing a populatior of 31,300 inhabitants, kindly season, and then provide them with downy | ‘ract: ks ' 
5915 cases had occurred, of which 3131 were fatal. |coverings, warm nests, and assiduous protectors?| ‘The method of roasting is obviously the best 

And we must imitate nature, if we would give to|to make flesh most nutritious. But it does not 

It was stated in our last number that the Queen had or-| Britain a race capable and worthy of maintaining | follow that boiling is to be interdicted. Ifa piece 
dered a collection to be taken up in the “Established|/her independence and honor. The little denizens|of meat be put in cold water, and this heated to 
Church,” for the relief of her subjects in Ireland. “The|of a warm nursery must not be subjected, without] boiling, and boiled till jt is ‘done,’ it will become 
Nation,” a paper published in that country, holds this lan.| a carefully-assorted covering, to the piercing and|harder and have Jess taste than if the same piece 
guage:— irelentless east or north-east wind; they must not/had been thrown into water already boiling. In 

We Spit upon the English Charity—Cordially, eagerly,| be permitted to imbibe the seeds of that dreadful | the first case, the matters grateful to the smell 
thankfully, we agree with the English Times in this one| Scourge of this climate—consumption—in their|and taste go into the extract—the soup; in the 
respect—there ought to be no alms for Ireland. It is an! walks for exercise and health; they must be tend-| second, the albumen of the meat coagulates from 
impudent proposal, and ought to be rejected with scorn and ed, as the future lords of the earth, with jealous|the surface inward, and envelopes the interior 
contumely, We are sick of this eternal begging. If but care and jedicious seel. One-sieth of the deathe| wah * re Graeme ay satay 
one voice in Ireland should be raised against it, that voice jue zee. nes of the deaths} with a layer which is impreg eo 
shall be ours. ‘To-morrow, to-morrow, over broad England, | young children, it must be remembered, resulé|the latter case, the soup will be indifferent, but 
Scotland, and Wales, the people who devour our substance from cold.— Erasmus Wilson. the meat delicious. 
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SIX WEEKS IN IRELAND. gives so large a result. Add to this the almost|ever hard work is to be obtained? Who save u 
Concluded from page 263. universality of absenteeism in the west, and let}what money they can, during harvest-time, and 
It may now be naturally inquired—What is the the two facts be treasured up. jsuch like seasons of extra employment, to take 


result? Has any good been accomplished?—can Emigration is proposed as a remedy. So long| back as ae families at home? Who, in a coun- 
any good be accomplished for Ireland? Is there! #8 there is land that would repay the expense of try where et Is wenter’ remunerated, send over 
any improvement? Have we a more cheering labor lying unreclaimed, and much more re, Per ge ing all thatthe wealthy have raised 
prospect for the future? or is there any possibility only half cultivated, it is Opposed to every mnOr- - ' a. to comfort those they have lefi behind, 
of a change for the better? Are there any reme- cantile principle to send that Jabor away. i we . | way poor friends -_ relatives to 
dies that can be applied to prevent the recurrence have in Ireland the two great elements that lie) - 7 y he yom happier fand? The gener- 
of the same evils? at the foundation of all national and individual | OS!y of the Irish was never questioned. ‘Their 

Ip these Letters | have endeavored to give a wealth—land and labor, W e have them both se age has been put to the severest test. 
bird's-eye view, as it were, of the distressed por- superabundance. With an immense amount of r a ot aemnanlil probably, could such a state 
tions of Ireland, drawn upon the spot, with the labor lying idle, which might be applied to the : sei - enc ae long, and to such an 
vivid delineations of truth, but without exaggera- equally idle soil, the waste of national wealth is aoe without — more outrages than 
tion or coloring, and as concisely as possible; ac- beyond calculation. ‘The want of national Poly ete “goat yey one ; ac naturally a con- 
companied by such details as might serve to illus- '$ 48 great as the national sin in this neglect.— oe ed and a happy race. he charge of reck- 
trate the actual condition of things, to indicate the Place these three or four million Irish in a set "aug - human life—apart from those deplor- 
causes that have operated, and the elements that position, enable them to earn the necessities and |ably aay deeds arising invariably out of 
are still at work, or exist to be worked upon, in decencies of life, and we have a finer psc OT ren answered by the perfect 
her domestic and social constitution. Any of opened at home than any of our hard-earned anne. a “ a we amongst them; and it has 
these might have been expanded into a volume. expensively maintained possessions abroad: and Ata on placed a the right shoulders in 
What is the picture? Take the line of the main Ireland is capable of maintaining several times its,*"other quarter, more fearlessly than I durst 


course of the Shannon, continue north to Lough Present amount of population. At the best, emi- |have penned it here. 
‘ ’ £ 


Swilly, and south to Cork. It divides the island gration can only be like the medical man’s reme-| Ts their religion the cause of the low and de- 
into two great portions, east and west. In the dy of bleeding, which can but be done at the ex- graded state of the Irish people? he influence 
eastern there is distress and poverty enough, as Perse of the constitution. ; of an Established Church, not in harmony with 
part of the same body, suffering from the same Poor-laws are offered as a remedy. While it the sympathies of the people, and compulsorily 
canses; but there is much to redeem. In the is freely admitted that the laborer has the first, maintained, | am bound to believe injurious.— 
west it exhibits a people, not in the centre of Af- claim to maintenance upon the soil which pro- The paramount injustice, and the deteriorating 
rica, the steppes of Asia, the backwoods of Ame-| duces abundance, the principle of unearned com- and disorganizing effects among all classes, are, 
rica,—not soine newly «discovered tribes of South’ pulsory support is the worst form in which this | [ believe, among the sorest burdens and greatest 
Australia, or among the Polynesian Islands—not right can be enforced, and is known to be most detriments in every way that afflict Ireland. The 
Hottentots, Bushmen, or Esquimeaux,—neither deteriorating both to character and morality.—/ Protestant form of doctrine | most sincerely be- 
Mahommedans nor Pagans,—but some millions Every reflecting mind, while it acknowledges the |lieve to be nearer the original sources, and far 
of our own Christian nation at home, living in a necessity and the Christian duty, under the pre-|more favorable to the development of industry, 
state and condition low and degraded to a degree sent affecting circumstances of Ireland, deplores) and of individual, and national independence, in- 
unheard of before in any civilized community; the consequences of the gratuitous relief that has telligeuce, and enterprise. | reyard the claim to 
driven periodically to the borders of starvation; been pouring in on all sides, knowing that it must allegiance spiritual, of which the Roman Catholic 
and now reduced, by a national calamity, to an inevitably breed a mass of corruption; and, with Church is the exponent, as the key-stone of priest- 
exigency which all the efforts of benevolence can their natural inclinations, was almost the worst |craft; and, under whatever form or denomination, 
only mitigate, not control; and under which ab- thing that could be done for her people, unless |as the great barrier to human progress. But if I 
solute thousands are not merely pining away in) powerfully counteracted by other means, and the|hear the Irish disinclination to cleanliness attri- 
misery and wretchedness, but are dying like cat- influence of active principles. ‘buted to their religion, I cannot help remarking, 
tle off the face of the earth, from want and its, Loans upona large scale have been suggested, the Scotch are Protestant; or if their idle and im- 
kindred horrors! Is this to be regarded in the and eagerly sought for as a panacea. While real/ provident babits placed to the same account, | 
light of a Divine dispensation and punishment? capital is essential in healthy action, artificial cap- Must answer—the Belgians are Catholic. Isolate 
Before we can safely arrive at such a conclusion, jta] but inflames the evils in a diseased and un- ‘be poor Irishman from the circumstances that 
we must be satisfied that human agency and legis- healthy state. No mercantile or banking estab-|depress him—place him in any other part of the 
lation, individual oppressions, and social relation- lishment would Jend its money for the sake of world—give bim the same reward for his labor— 
ships, have had no hand in it. supporting a concern, however rich in itself, thatthe same hopes and prospects of success as ano- 
| am aware of the immense amount of preju- did not make proper use of its own resources, or ther, and took at him then, with or without the 
dice that has to be met in approaching this sub- where those resources were so ill employed as to form of his religion unchanged. I need hardly 
ject. [ am aware that in conversing with a large be converted in expense and extravagance. A reler to the services which have been rendered to 
class of well-intentioned persons in Ireland, one sound discretion, wishing to benefit its best friend, this country in every department of literature and 
is met with the notions in which they have been would say,—Justily your accounts; give us some the arts, at the Bar, and in the State, and in some 
educated, and with all sorts of doubts and dis- guarantee or security on your present resources, fields with w hich I cannot syinpathize, by distin- 
couragements; such as, that the question is sur- as the basis of profitable investment or occupa- guished Irishmen. 
rounded with difficulties; dangerous to meddle tion of more; or if you are so embarrassed and) What, then, is the grand cause of the constant 
with; and what is worse than all, with their very involved as to be unable to do the best, get rid|depression of a country and a people formed by 
imperfeet acquaintance with Ireland, gleaned only of your incumbrances, wind up the old order of Nature to be one of the richest in the world? 
from the particular prejudices and the partial in- things, and begin anew, and then we will help| What is it that makes our Sister a continual beg- 
fluences in their locality, being mistaken for a! you: otherwise additional means will be wasted gar and a drain upon us, our weakness and de- 
knowledge of the whole land and people. I do or worse,—the catastrophe may be deferred, but formity, a spot upon our escutcheon, instead of, 


not believe in the reality of the difficulties. They the ultimate dividend will be diminished. ‘as she might be, our pride, our beauty, and our 
are the creations of fear, of interest, or the want; Is there anything inherent in the national char- strength? Let us look narrowly at unjust and 


of faith in principle,—the lion in the way of the acter fatal to improvement? The Irish are ac-| partial legislation. .Has she been treated as a 


slothful man. If one prejudice is opposed by ano-' cused of being lazy, improvident, reckless of hu-| Sister? a Bride? or as a captive slave won by the 
ther, the stronger will gain the mastery. But | man life. I doubt their being much more so than |force of arms, kept by coertion, and therefore un- 
never yet knew any prejudice able to withstand the English, the Americans, or any other nation attached and restless, miserable, and easily to be 
the undermining influence of the power of reason, would be under the like circumstances. The dis-|won by others? Has she not ever been treated 
and evidence, when silently applied; nor falsehood tances to which an Irish laborer will go for work, as a conquered province?) We know how even 
and usurpation to resist the light of truth, where and the hardships he will submit to, are notorious; the Act of Union was brought about. Have not 
each had equally fair play. and the private correspondence of all who have the alterations and ameliorations up to the pre- 

Some of the social evils under which Ireland| entered into the subject teems with evidence of|sent time been wrung by fear, or granted as elee- 
peculiarly labors have been hinted at, as eccasion the alacrity of the poor women and peasant girls mosynary favors, and not as due and equable 
occurred, in the course of these letters. There ‘s, for employment of any kind, and of the teachable- |rights? Has it not been coertion bere and indul- 
I believe, scarcely another country where the pro-|ness and skill they exhibit. ‘The appeal to a gence there,—a manacle and a sop? and is this 
prietary is so small, and have so little direct in-| wider range of facts is irresistible. Who come the way to educate a rational and intelligent peo- 
terest in the soil; that is, where the number of over in such numbers to reap our harvests, dig|ple? There is nothing in the state or position of 
acres, divided by the number of lords of the soil, our canals, construct our railroads, in fact where-| Ireland that has required her being on any but the 
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same or an equal footing with the ancient king- 
doms of Wessex or Mercia,—with Cornwail or 
Northumberland,—if we wished her to constitute 
an integral part of the same empire. Still though 
the Legislature can do much, in removing or miti- 
gating the elements of evil, we must not lool to 
legislative means for doing everything towards the 
regeneration of Ireland. I wish to put this on the 
right basis. | have little faith in the power of 
human Governments for active good. The true 
mission of Government is to repress evil, to with- 
stand the encroachments of individuals, and to 
counteract the oppressions and the constant ten- 
dency to arbitrariness, which the various combi- 
nations of selfishness exercise towards individuals, 
or towards one another, in an artificial and com- 
peting state of society. Whenever Government 
attempts to do positive good, it mistakes its func- 
tions, and rarely does more than exchange one 
form of oppression for another. It is by individ- 
ual exertion, regeneration and development, that 
active and permanent good can alone be effected. 
By setting free their latent and long-smothered 
energies,—by awakening their industry, their self- 
reliance, their feeling of duty and responsibility,— 
virtue is born and nurtured among the masses. 
You cannot force freedom on the slave, economy 
on the spendthrift, duty on the unconscientious, 
religion on the wrong or the orphaned in heart, 
by any legal enactments or outside observances. 
The internal principles must be brought into ac- 
tivity, the self-supporting powers developed, or 
you are building without foundatiogs upon the 
sand,—you are placing leaves and branches on a 
lifeless stump, in expectation of having fruit there- 
from. 


The difficulties of Ireland lie more in the rem-| 
nants of the hereditary and inveterate selfishness 
of the old feudal times,—the laws of entail and 
primogeniture,—the principle of serfdom in the! 
tenure of land, being there left in greater vigor,| 
and in the partial and class legislation by which| 
they are maintained, than in atyy other cause.—| 
The powers of the soil and the talents of the peo- 
ple, now lying waste and idle, require simply to 
be liberated, and to be brought into mutual and 
healthy action and co-operation one with another. | 
The duty of Government, when it has no crooked 
policy, no party interests to serve, is plain and 
straightforward, —to grant freedom to the utmost 
point of safety, whether in reference to land, to 
labor, to manufactures, or to the multitudinous 
products and blessings of the soil_—and to turn 
to the best account for all. ‘The great principles 
of right and justice are therein involved. The 
time is gone by when the old doctrine, “that a! 
man had a right to do what he hked with his 
own,”’ is held to be true, either as regards indi 
viduals or Governments. A man or a Govern- 
ment has only a-right to do its duty with its own, 
improperly so called. ‘There is no right without 
a duty, and the right ceases if the duty is not per- 
formed. This principle lies at the bottom of all 
social compacts, and of all legitimacy. If a man 
has 100,000 acres, and either does not or cannot 
occupy them,—if he does not turn them to profit- 
able account, or improve the talent entrusted to 
him, he forfeits his title, because it is a violation 
of the compact by which he holds it, and an in- 
jury to others, and to the State under whose au 
thority alone he obtains that title. Not that the! 
same should be taken away by force; but the! 
State is justified—nay called upon—to interfere, 
and require him to part with to others what he 
cannot use or properly maintain himself, at what 
it is worth under his management. Our Govern- 
ment has made a move in the right direction, by 
setting free the trade in corn. Where would Ire-| 
land or England have been now, and what fertiliz-| 
lug streams of benevolence from America would| 
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have been stopped in their sources, but for this| now rules the land. For a large portion of its 
righteous amelioration of a mistaken code? population, all the great purposes of existence 
The next natural step forward is to set free the | #Fe forgotten in the struggle with death. I would 
land. Facilitate its transfer, in every legitimate |"0t now discuss the causes of this condition, nor 
way, from the hands of nominal to those of real|#ttempt to apportion blame to its authors; but of 
proprietors,—from those who will not or cannot | this one fact there can be no question, that the 
perform the duties incumbent upon property, to| result of our social system is, that vast numbers 
those who can. The one would be as glad to,f our fellow-countrymen,—of the peasantry of 
vet rid of the burden as the other to purchase the |Ne of the richest nations the world ever knew,— 
boon. Free it from all those unnatural and im-| ave not leave to live. Surely such a social result 
politic incumbrances and embarrassments which|'S 00t only a national misfortune, but a national 
oppress the soil, and see the effects in Ireland,|$!® crying loudly to every Christian citizen to do 
where things can scarcely be worse, and where|his duty to remove it. No one of us can have 
the opposite system has for so long worked so|4"y right to enjoy either riches or repose, until, 
badly. Everything I have seen, heard, or read, |'© the extent of his ability, he strive to wash him- 
points to ove simple and natural measure for Ire-| Self of all share in the guilt of this fearful ine- 
land—free trade in land. | believe the liberation | quality, which will be a blot in the history of our 
of the land from its incumbrances and misman-|Country, and make her a bye-word among the na- 
agement—the bringing it to a free, fair, and open | tions.”” 
market—would be felt immediately to vibrate} 
throughout Ireland, in its invigorating influence, | 
like pouring new life-blood into her veins. Cap-| 
ital, which in a commercial country is like the, London, October 18, 1847. 
lubricating oil between the laborer and his raw} Among all the objects of charity to be daily 
material, would instantly commence flowing in! seen in the streets of the Metropolis, no one has 
legitimate and bealthful channels; as it can never! attracted more attention than a Nottingham Knit- 
fail to do, where the cheapest markets are open-|ter. The operatives of the once active and thri- 
ed, be it in land or labor, or any other element of ving town of Nottingham have recently been un- 
productive industry; increasing the value in pro-|able to obtain sufficient employment to support 
portion to its free access, and giving value to what!their families. The trade of the place is almost 
was worthless before. ‘The millions of uncultured,! annihilated. ‘The knitting machines, which once 
and at present worthless acres, would put on a|/ were constantly in motion, are now stopped, ard 
value, and be brought under the productive labor) covered with rust; large orders for Nottingham 
of the millions of unemployed poor, whose social| goods, which formerly arrived from the United 
position would be raised, as they would be taught! States by every mail, are no longer received.— 
of necessity the wants and the comforts of life.—| Under these circumstances, those operatives who 
Every class would be benefitted; and no one! can change their place of abode and find employ- 
would be injured unless those who prey upon the| ment elsewhere, are leaving the town. [t would 
mystifications and incumbrances at present invol-|be singular if some of them did not reach this 
ving the tenure of land, inflicting a fearful amount grand world of itself-—London. As | was passing 
of inequality and injustice, the accumulation and through a very narrow street last week, | noticed 
behest of the feudal bye-gone ages, which must!a large crowd, and heard the sharp clicking of 
be swept away to make room for a simple and| some machine from its centre. | stopped to as- 
effective measure. Without it | believe all our! certain what novelty attracted so many persons. 
temporary measures, our subscriptions, our so- A respectably clad female, who was on the outer 
cieties, our new poor-laws, our emigrations, our ring of the crowd, came towards me with stock- 
industrial schools, our religious missions, will ings and cotton night caps in her hands, and ask- 
prove vain and fruitless,—mere palliations, that ed me if 1 would purchase something of her. I 
can no longer be maintained when the excitement examined the articles, and found them well made 
is past, or serve only to inflame the evil eventu- and remarkably cheap. ‘The cotton stockings 
ally. All will be smothered beneath the incubus were only sixpence per pair. ‘The night caps 
that oppresses the country, or sink back and be were offered at the same price, sixpence each. 
swallowed up in the same order of things, with, «Will you take two or three pairs, Sir?’’ asked 
the same results, one dire calamity treading in the woman, imploringly, and with a face marked 
the footsteps of another, each with a still more with wrinkles of care and sorrow. 
fearful train of horrors. 


- ——<$¢ 600" 


THE NOTTINGHAM KNITTER. 
Foreign Correspondence of the Tribune. 


“I do not require any stockings, my good wo- 
It is but a faint picture that has ever yet been|man; but if you have any gentleman's half hose, 

drawn of the miseries and sufferings of Ireland.|I should like a few pairs,” 

It has been difficult to confine the narrative within my reply. 

lunits. Volumes might be written without detail-| Do, Sir, take these night caps,”’ said the wo- 

ing a tithe of the shocking truths. Some of the man. My husband is very poor, and | have left 

scenes have retained their grasp upon the imagi-| five children at our lodgings.”’ 

nation day and night. Such a state of things as) ‘Is that man who is now knitting at the ma- 

has long existed in Ireland would not have been|chine, your husband?” | inquired. 

suffered by England in any foreign country, with-| ‘* Yes, Sir,’ she replied. “He has worked 

out pouring forth its missionaries. Such aban-|with that machine these eleven years in Notting- 

donment of duty and responsibility would not have ham. He is a sober, industrious man; but he 

been endured in England. I have elsewhere writ-|could not get work at home, and a gentleman 

ten, that if the animals had been anywhere allow-|gave us money to pay our passage to London, 

ed to live and die off in the manner of these poor|and we've made a good move by coming up to 

people, the nation would have been up in arms| town.” 

against the owner of that estate. | How much, I inquired,” “does your husband 
To conclude, in the words of a late visitor tou}earn now?” 

some of these districts, ‘Let us not consider our| “Some days, Sir, ten and twelve shillings, and 

duty to Ireland fulfilled, by the effort to meet its| that is more than he got in Nottingham in a whole 

present necessity. Its general and permanent | week, and working Sundays beside.” 

condition is a subject in itself almost too dreadful} ‘* But he ought not to work on the Sabbath 

to contemplate. Famine is there no new cry. It\day,” I said. 

is a periodic disease. Every year there are aad “If he had’nt worked, me and my children 

tricts where prevails somewhat of that misery that} would have starved!”’ she quickly replied, 


was the substance of 
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r gave ie woman a ateall piece of a a and 
edged through the crowd to get near the Notting- | 
ham weaver and his machine. The latter was 
placed upon a plain cart with four wheels, and 
stood about three feet from the ground. Every 
part of it was in the neatest order, and the steel 
glistened in the sun. In front of the machine sat| 
a man, apparently about thirty-five years of age. 
He was tall, but gaunt; he looked like a temper- 
ate, honest, and hard-working person. fis clothes} 
were threadbare and patched, 


tle, and in a few minutes finished a cotton stock- 


ing. 


tion from his temples, and then moved his ma- 
chine some few yards onward. 
I observed several gentlemen advance towards| 
him, and drop silver and copper in his hat, and 
depart. 

This incident, however trifling it may appear, | 
imparts a most melancholy fact. It is worth more) 
than all the trade reports of the year. 
that the weavers or knitters have been driven 


from their native towns and their houses by the| 
fear of starvation, to seek a precarious livelihood | 


wherever they can find it. lLlere is a poor, in- 


dustrious operative plying his machine in a lead-| 


ing thoroughfare of this great metropolis, enlist- | 
ing the sympathy of the crowd, and collecting 
sixpences and coppers, while hundreds of his fel- 
low-operatives are left in Nottingham to starve! 


It is a sad picture of the situation of tens of thou-| 


sands in England. 


P. 


—__-_---—__+ eeer ——_ 


Advantage of not having a Quarter of a Dollar. 
On Saturday at one of the way-stations on the rail- 
road between this city and Worcester, a coarsely- 
dressed wayfaring man stepped into one of the 
second-class cars in the hope of getting trusted 
for his fare by the Conductor. But he found he 
had reckoned without his host. ‘The Conductor, 
on learning that he could not pay him a quarter 
of a dollar, the required amount, ordered him to 
get out of the car. The poor man thought it a) 
very hard case, that because he had on a home- 
spun coat, he could have no credit. He was fa- 
tigued, and in a hurry to reach Boston. But the 
Conductor was more inexorable than Charon on 
the subject of paying fares; and the wayfaring 
man was compelled, much to his chagrin, to leave 
the train and trudge along on foot. 


He cast a wistful eye after it as it whirled! y, 


along, with the snorting and screaming engine at 
its head. Wistfully and angrily he looked, as 
turning a curve in the track, it was snatched from 
his sight. Harsh thoughts rose in his mind— 
harsh thoughts of Providence and of his fellow- 
men. Why, when so many were comfortably 
provided for, was he condemned to be held at 
arm's length by poverty? And, when drooping 
with weariness, why should he be obliged to drag 
himself along from station to station on foot, while 
others, on their cushioned seats, were borne al- 
most at lightning speed over the ground to their 
luxurious homes? And then he thought of the 
Conductor, who had so peremptorily thrust him 
from the car; and he clenched his fist, and half 

wished he had him there before him, that he might| 


make him feel its weight. | 
On and on he trudged, revolving these matters, | manner, and latest style. 
and accusing his Maker, though almost uncon- |e neral taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the! 


At last, on! 
he saw to his sur- 


sciously, of cruelty and injustice. 
turning an angle in the track, 
prise the cars at a stand-still. What could be the 
matter? Ee quickened his pace, and, as he drew 
nearer, curiosity urged him to run to the spot, 
where an excited crowd was already gathered.— 
He made his way through them, and beheld, scat- 
tered upon the ground, the mutilated and disfigur- 


but very clean.—| 
He sat at his machine and rapidly threw the shut-, 


He then took it out of the machine, and| 
passing it among the crowd, wiped the perspira- | 


In the meantime, | 


It shows) 


i\lect colors; 


jed boilide bites tea very men “ie had bees i in 
ithe car from which he was ejected! The way- 
\farer was nota stock ora stone. He at once wei! 
\called the train of thought in which he had been 
|indulging, and the tears started to his eyes—tears 
jat once of gratitude and shame. He could oe FFER an unusually pretty assortment of Plain Goods 
‘taken the Conductor by the hand and blessed him|U suitable for Fall Sales, at as low prices as any in the 
jas the blind instrument of a saving ‘ima 





CHOICE GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


JOHNS & PAY NE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


-rovidence. DRESS GOODS 


Small figured Mouslins and Cashmeres ; 
Mode Mouslins and Cashmeres ; Black Mouslins; 
Medium styles Mouslins and Cashmere d’Ecosse ; 
Neat plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; 
Mode, drab, brown, and olive French Merinos; 
Do. do. Alpacas and Indiana Cash 


'meres; 
| Super mode Mohair Lustres, very glossy. 
Extra heavy and wide Black Silks, do. 


SHAWLS. 
Plain Mode Blanket Shawls, woollen fringe; 
Plain Cloth and heavy Terke rri do., rope fringe ; 
Bullion Fringe Terkerri, and Armure Thibet Shawls; 
8-4 and 9-4 Woollen Fringe Thibet do.; 
Do. Silk do. do.; 
Do. Lacet Silk do. and Embroid’d do.; 
Bound Thibet and Seal Skin do.; 
Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 
India Sarsnet and Pattisway do. 


Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs; 

Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, Blond, and Gauze ; 

Alexandre’s and Bajou’s best Kid Gloves; 

Heavy White and Black Silk Hosiery ; 

Irish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes. 

Constantly on hand a complete assortment of FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 10mo. 16.—29. tf. 

MATH EM ATICA AL SCHOOL. 
\LINTONgGILLINGHAM (successor to Wa. J. Lewis 
has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 

The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natura! Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Sphe rical Trigonometry, Conie Sections, Astro- 
jnomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
| Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

Wituiam Fire, one of the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers of Ww riting in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 

The Drawing department will be under the charge ot 
R. H. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 

‘The school year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 

Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 
Books, $35 per term. 

References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Prof. Hart, Prof. es Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
(Parry, M. L. Uallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 
Yardk y- 9mo. 25.—3m. 26.* 


BOARDING. $e HOOL FOR BOYS, 
Near Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

fT\UE Winter Session of this School will commence on 

| the 25th inst. The course of instruction embraces all 

the most important branches of an English and Mathemat- 

ical Education. Circulars specifying terms, &c., can be 

obtained by applying at No. 235 Arch Street, or by address- 


ing the Subscriber. 
wm. A. GARRIGUES. 


10mo. 16, 1847.—29. 12t. 
NEW ARTICLE OF DRESS GOoDs 
FOR FRIENDS. 

TE HAVE received a new article of Dress Goods, ot 
beautiful shades of mode and drab, of Silk and Wool 
material, particularly adapted to Friends’ wear. As we 
have but few of them, we would solicit an carly examina- 

tion. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


G . & Hi . T A G G , 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
L[\ goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muglins, 
\in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
| Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 
N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


| He left the scene of the catastrophe “a wiser and 
*— Boston Transcript. | 


a better man.’ 


HUNTS = =» | 
PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


CHARLES ADAMS 
AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the | 
above article, which are believed to be the heaviest | 
|and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet 
|been offered for plain persons. 

Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of! 
American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW! 
(STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between | 
Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada. 

10mo. 16—29. 3m. 


DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, | 
PHILADELPHIA, ! 
S now receiving atthe NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of | 
Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 
French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 


6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 

Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 

Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints ; 

3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 

WHITE GOOD*,—Mulls, Swiss, Book, 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins ; 

SHAWLS, in great varicty, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
| Handkerchie fs, Gloves, Hosiery, Ne« ‘die Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c. 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24. 


Nansook, Cam- 


, too nu- 





Wim. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 

AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
| ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, 

Papers; French, American, and Velvet 
Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., 
manufacturer’s prices. 


or Common 
torders; Fire 
&c.,k&c., at the | 


> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
Imo. 25.—26. tf. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
MMOR KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

ichants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
| friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
jof Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
The quality, color, shape and 


jcity, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
expe rience in this branch of batiness will enable him to} 
give his friends | every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 


~ PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
+} Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
L7Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





